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whose opinion was naturally invited, animad-
vert unfavourably upon the figure of the
Field-Marshal. A nation of sportmen all,
even those who had never seen a horse's hoof
lifted in anger, from every point of view fell
upon the animal and its appointments. They
were able to show by measurements, by
photographs, by reference to the stud-book,
by recollections of Durbars in India, and by
accidents that happened in the 'nineties to
the winner of the St. Leger that this horse
was not a charger fit to carry a hero, or,
indeed, to carry any one at all. The sculptor
was in acute distress, and not unnaturally,
since the more patriotic sections of the Press
hammered him with the most divergent, if
eager, advice. Let an Australian be sum-
moned or a riding-master, or one who had
ridden to hounds for fifty years without ever
losing a horse. Above all, let a substitute be
found for this miserable who had outraged
the tenderest feelings of Great Britain by
misrepresenting not only a horse but this
particular horse. Finally, Lady Haig her-
self was invoked, and when there were
rumours that she was to cross to France with
the Field-Marshal's riding equipment, the
nation breathed again.
It was at the height of this grave affair
that I had occasion to call upon George
Moore in Ebury Street. I found him in a
state of unusual emotion. He was courteous